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ABSTRACT 

Guidelines for designing and implementing ethnic 
studies programs and for integrating curriculum vith ethnic content 
are presented in this position statement of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. The main purposes of the guidelines are to 
specify proper goals of school reform efforts and to designate the 
relationship which should exist between the school and the ethnic 
identities and attachments of students. The boundaries of the 
guidelines are set upon five basic principles: (1) school sensitivity 
to ethnic diversity, (2) ethnic pluralism, (3) teacher responsibility 
to incorporate ethnic material into lessons, (4) modification of 
curriculum and teaching strategy to reflect ethnic diversity, and (5) 
the necessity of ethnic studies for all students. The guidelines are 
divided into three sections. Section I, A Rationale for Ethnic 
Pluralism, describes society, the nature of the school and the 
learner in an ethnically pluralistic society, and goals for school 
reform. Section II, Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic Education, 
describes the ideal characteristics of school environments which are 
consistent with ethnic pluralism. Section III, Multiethnic Education 
Program Evaluation Checklist, provides a seven-page checklist for 
assessing specific school environments. (Author/DB) 
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Preface 



It may seem ironic, as well as appropriate, that the National Council for the ■ 
Social Studies would publish a position statement on Curriculum Guidelines 
for Multiethnic Education during the Bicentennial Year. The Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776 came from people foolish enough and wise enough to be- 
lieve that they could consciously structure a government of consent based on 
the principles "that all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable rights." The Constitution thirteen years later, 
and ti:r Bill ^'f Rights that followed, spelled out in greater detail the meanmg of 
"created equal" and of "unalienable rights." 

The Founding of the Nation was, as we a!! know, not a peaceful venture; 
and, as we all know so well, disagreement and controversy have charactenzed 
our 'society since. Much of the dissension has been over th Jefinitions and the 
policy implications of "equality" and the "unalienable rights." Part of the dis- 
agreement has been due to the diversity within our country— the different back- 
grounds and interests that people bring to the consideration of issues. Part has 
been due to the inevitable conflicts between the values themselves— with one 
dramatic example provided by the protests of those in the Civil Rights Move- 
ment of the 1950s and 1960s that equality for minority groups was suffenng in 
contrast with the rights (freedoms) of the white majority. 

Our society is now in the throes of attempting to redress the equality-free- 
dom imbalarsce, v.. .th many people concerned that tho emphasis not be shifted 
so far as to overly restrict individual freedoms. An ongoing struggle to define 
the optimum mix of b?sic val ies— including policy in regard to the treatment 
of racial and ethnic minorities— to best achieve human worth and dignity is at 
the center of the political business of a democratic society. 

There have been increa.sd ju iici'i action and legislation dealing with 
equality for ethnic minorities in recent yeais. But correcting injustice is not just 
a matter of law; it is a matter of the heart, of perceptions and attitudes. These 
affect our thoughts and actions in regard tc those who are "different" from 
ourselves; and they affect feelings about ourselves on the part of those of us 
who are "different." 

Although some Americans may not have a personal ethnic identification, 
many do— and not only those whose ethnicity is tied to physical characteristics 
such as skin color. Those of Polish, Jewish, Scandinavian descent, to name a 
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few often have ethnic identities that are sources of pride and, on occasion, 
disparagement. Ethnicity is a fact of life, and increased awareness as to the im- 
portance of ethnicity in our, judgments of others and for many, in our judg- 
ments of ourselves, is critical. . , u 

The school, as the formal educational institution of the society, has an im- 
portant role to play in reducing the tensions and the injustices, including the 
misgivings about self, that result from unexamined ethnic beliefs and attitudes. 
To fulfill that role, more is needed XUan a course or two on ethnic groups. The 
entire school must be infused with concern and action— to build awareness of 
ethnicity as one source of tht di' jrsity within our national society; of the con- 
tributions of that diversity, c:.. ■ v^MI as why it is a source of tension and dissen- 
sion- and of the sense of identity and personal pride that many can and do 
derive from their sense of ethnic identity. The last point is especially crucial for 
those whose ethnic identity is involuntary because physical attributes do not 
allow an easy merging with the majority, even if desired. 

The NCSS CurrituiL"n G-^idelines tor Multiethnic Education reflect the 
above concerns. They go beyond the social studies classroom and speak to the 
total school environment— an entirely appropriate move in a position state- 
ment from the professional organization that has citizenship as its central 
thrust It is becoming more clear that citizenship is not likely to be affected 
dramatically within the limits of the classroom, and we must extend our profes- 
sional influence to the schooling institution to achieve our goals. 

The U Office of Education provided ESEA Title IX funds and other assis- 
tance in the development of Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic Education, 
and as NCSS President, i am grateful for the support and cooperation. The 
Guidelines are the result of the special efforts of the members of the NCSS 
Task Force on Ethnic Studies Curriculum Guidelines and the NCSS Ethnic Heri- 
tage Advisory Council, and of the commitment and competence of James A. 
Banks, Chairperson of the Task Force. As the Board of Directors said in approv- 
ing the Guidelines as an official NCSS position statement, "Many thanks!" 

James P. Shaver, President 
National Council for the Social Studies 
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Introduction 



In recent years, school districts throughout the nation have taken steps to 
incorporate more information about ethnic groups into the curriculum and to 
make the school environment more reflective of the ethnic diversity within 
American society. These efl'orts emerged largely in response to the civil rights 
movement of the 1960s and to the rise of the ethnic revitalization movements 
which have been described as the "'new pluralism." Despite the reforms re- 
lated to ethnicity which schools have attempted to implement and the 
support which they have received from public and private agencies, there are a 
number of crucial questions concerning the relationship between the school 
and ethnicity which have not been satisfactorily clarified or resolved. In addi- 
tion, most of these reform efforts have lacked clear goals, objectives, and 
sound guidelines which reflect current research and learning theory. 

There is widespread disagreement and confusion about the goali, which 
school reform efforts should be designed to attain and about the proper rela- 
tionship which should exist between the i^chool and the ethnic identities and 
attachments of students. Educators and social scientists embrace divergent ide- 
ologies and recommend conflicting school and curricular policies. Questions 
about the goals of ethnic studies programs as well as other important issues 
related to ethnicity and the school must be better clarified and better answers 
provided if schools are to design and implement effective programs related \o 
ethnic pluralism. 

The National Council for the Social Studies recognized that the nation's 
schools needed sound guidelines for designing and implementing ethnic stud- 
ies programs and for integrating their curricula with ethnic content. In 1975 the 
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CoLinc il applic>(l U)r .ind rrccMvod, from the United Stdtos Office of Education, 
an i:thnic Herita-e Studies grant (Title IX ol r.Sf.A) t(^ formulate and dissemmato 
guidelines lor ethnic studies programs and to train teachers at NCSS national 
and regional conferences to use the guidelines to improve instruction related 
to ethnicity in their schools. 

NCSS President )ean Tilford Claugus, according to the conditions ol the 
grant, appointed two working groups to implement the project: the NCSS Task 
Force on Ethnic Studies Curriculum Guidelines and the NCSS Ethnic Heritage 
Advisorv Council The basic job of the Task Force was to develop and write the 
Guidelines. The Tar>k Force worked closely with the Advisory Council through- 
out the development of the project. The Task Force also solicited the reactions 
of other individuals and groups to various drafts of the Guidelines. Thus, these 
Guidelines reflect current learning theory, research, and the thinking and ex- 
periences of many individuals and groups. 

At their initial joint rneeting, the Task Force and the Advisory Council 
agreed upon several basic principles which set the boundaries for the Guide- 
lines. They are: 

1 . Effective ethnic studies instruction can best take place within a school atmo- 
sphere which has institutional norms that recognize and are sensitive tQ eth- 
nic diversity. Consequently, the Guidelines must deal with reform of the 
total school environment, ^eforming the course of study is necessary but 
clearly insufficient. 

2. The Guidelines should focus on ethnic pluralism and not on cultural plural- 
' ism. Cultural pluralism suggests a type of education which deals with the 

cultural contributions of all groups within a society. Consequently, that con- 
cept is far too broad and inclusive to set forth effectively the boundaries of 
an area encompassing both the contributions of ethnic groups and the 
problems resulting from ethnic discrimination in American society. 

3. Educators in each subject area in the school have a responsibility for incor- 
porating studies related to American ethnic groups into their units and les- 
sons. Teachers of areas such as music, art, language arts, mathematics, sci- 
ence, home economics, and physical education, as well as the social stud- 
ies, share this responsibility. 

4. Teachers at all grade levels, from preschool to 12th grade and beyond, 
should modify their curricula and teaching strategies so that these reflect 
the ethnic diversity in American life and culture. 

5. Ethnic studies are needed by all students regardless of their ethnic, social 
class, or racial background. 

These Guidelines are divided into three sections. "A Rationale for Ethnic 
Pluralism" constitutes the first section. The Rationale includes a statement that 
describes the view of society on which these Guidelines are predicated. It also 
describes the nature of the school and the learner in an ethnically pluralistic 
society and delineates goals for school reform which are derived from the Ra- 
tionale. 



"Curriculum Guidelines for Multiethnic Education" follow in the second 
section. They describe the ideal characteristics of school environments consist- 
ent wiih ethnic pluralism as described in the Rationale. The terms mu/r/efhn/c 
school and multiethnic curriculum, as used throughout the Guidelines, uo not 
necessarily refer to schools which have mixed ethnic populations. Rather, they 
are used to refer to idealized schools and curricula which reflect and are sensi- 
tive to the ethnic diversity within American society. 

The "Multiethnic Education Program Evaluation Checklist" is the third and 
final section, its purpof;e is to encourage and assist in the assessment of specif- 
ic school environments to determine the extent to which they reflect the ideal- 
ized school described in the Guidelines. The Guidelines describe goals which 
each school can strive to achieve. With each General Guideline in the Check- 
list is a set of Specific Guidelines intended 'o clarify the meaning of the Gener- 
al Guideline and to facilitate the assessment of school environmentc. 

The Task Force is deeply indebted to a number of individuals and groups 
who gave their time and talent to the NCSS Ethnic Heritage project. The Adviso- 
ry Council helped to delineate the basic principles of the Guidelines and react- 
ed to the various drafts of the document. Members of the Advisory Council, 
were: Gwendolyn C. Baker, Willard Bill, Eleanor Blumenberg, Charles F. Diaz, 
Florence Jackson, Milton Kleg, Chon LaBrier, Leiand Shimada, and John Jar- 
olimek. 

The Task Force also wishes to thank Brian J. Larkin, who served as Director 
of the NCSS Ethnic Heritage project, and Elizabeth Farquhar, who coordinated 
the project for the United States Office of Education. Both of these individuals 
strongly encouraged and supported the Task Force. The Task Force extends a 
special thanks to Jean Fair, James P. Shaver, and Stanley P. Wronski for review- 
ing and editing the Guidelines tor the NCSS Board of Directors. The Task Force 
is indebted to Daniel Roselle and Willadene Price for their expert and careful 
work on the production of the Guidelines. 

James A. Banks 
University of Washington, Seattle 

Carlos E. Cortes 
University cf California, Riverside 

Geneva Gay 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development 

Ricardo L. Garcia 
University of Oklahoma 

Anna S. Ochoa 
Indiana University 
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b. It is an involuntary group, although individual identification with the group may 
be optional. 

c. It has an ancestral tradition and ils members share a sense of peoplehood and an 
interdependence of fate. 

d. It has some distinguishing value orientations, behavioral patterns, and interests 
(often political and economic). 

e. The group's existence has an influence, in many cases substantial, on the lives of 
its members. 

f. Membership in the f.roup is influenced both by ho%v members define themselves 
and by how they are defined by others. 

The definition of "ethnic group" stated above includes some groups that 
are distinguished primarily on the basis of race, such as Afro-Americans and 
Japanese-Americans; some that are distinguished primarily on the basis of 
unique sets of cultural and religious attributes, such as Jewish-Americans; ar^d 
some that are distinguished on the basis of national origin, such c^s t'olis 
Americans. The criteria for characterization, of course, frequently oveKap. Jap- 
anese-Americans, for example, are an ethnic group characterized by n.it.onal. 
cultural, and racial origins. The definition does not include cultural or regional 
groups of United States origin, such as those from the Appalachian region. 
This exclusion does not imply that such groups are insignif'canl, but they are 
not the primary focus of this document. Nevertheless, many of the Guidelines 
for multiethnic education may be applicable to the study of other cultura 
groups Such factors as race, social class, religion, and region are variants of 
ethnicity that cut across groups. Students must examine these factors to gam a 
valid understanding of the nature of ethnic groups and ethnicity in contempo-. 
raryAmeriv an society. 



Principles of Ethnic Pluralism 

1. Ethnic diversity should be revzognised and respected at the 
individual, group, and societallevels. 

Ethnic diversity is a social reality all too frequently ignored by educational 
institutions, yet it deserves open recognition. Ethnic groups otten have differ- 
ent world views, values, traditions, and practices. 

Even in the midst of a marked degr.?e of assimilation and in spite of efforts 
to ignore belittle, or eliminate some ethnic differences, many Americans con- 
tinue to demonstrate strong feelings of ethnic identity. In the last two decades 
some ethnic groups iiave, indeed, heightened their visibility and increased 
their demands for equal opportunity. Ethnicity continues to permeate Ameri- 
can life. Its persistence suggests that it will characterize the future. 

Simply admitting the existence of.ethnic diversity is not enough. Accept- 
ance of and respect for differences in ethnic values, traditions, and behavior 
are called for. The call for acceptance and respect is based on the belief that 
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the existence and expression of differences can improve the quality of life for 
individuals, for ethnic groups, and for society as a whole. 

For individuals, ethnic groups can provide a foundation for self-definition. 
FJhnic group membership can provide a sense of belonging, of shared tradi- 
tions, of interdependence of tate— especially for members of groups who have 
all too often been barred from entry into the larger society. Vv^hen society 
views ethnic differences with respect, ^Mdividuals can define themselves ethni- 
cally without conflict or shame. 

The psychic cost of assimilation was and is high for many Americans. It too 
often demanded and demands self-denial, self-hatred, and rejection of family 
ties. Social demands for conformity which have such exaggerated effects are 
neither democratic nor humane. Such practices deny dignity by refusing to ac- 
cept individuals as persons in themselves and by limiting the realiution of hu- 
man potential. Such demands run counter to the democratic values of freedom 
of association and equality of opportunity. 

A society that respects ethnic group differences aims to protect them from 
discriminator practices and prejudicial attitudes. Such respect supports the 
survival of these groups and augments their opportunities to shape their lives 
in ways of their choice. 

For society as a. whole, ethnic groups can serve as sources of innovation. 
By respecting '•'ifferences, society is provided a wider base of ideas, values, and 
behavior. Society increases its potential power for creative change. 

11 
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Coping with change is fundamental to the survival of culture. Adaptation 
to new conditions is critical. Without constructive reaction to change, culture 
weakens and deteriorates. In the face of rapidly changing conditions, the 
United States, as a nation, has to be concerned with insuring mechanisms for 
coping with change.' The insights of anthropologists are useful here. One way 
cultures change is by the process of innovation: a person or persons introduce- 
new ways of thinking or behaving which are accepted by society or challenge 
cultural views. By respecting the plurality of ethnic life styles, and by per- 
mitting them to flourish, our culture may expand the base of alternatives from 
which it can draw in responding to new conditions and new problems. . 

Conversely, to the extent that a culture is homogeneous, its capability for 
creative change is limited. When the range of tolerated differences in values 
and behavior is minimal, rigidity inhibits innovation. Too much conformity and 
convergence is characteristic of mass culture; there have been those who have 
so described American society. On the other hand, too little acceptance of 
common cultural values and practices produces social disorganization. The bal- 
ance is a delicate one in a culture that must face up to the challenge of chang- 
ing conditions; but modern America cannot be left without access to com- 
peting, unique, and creative ideas. 

Recognition and respect for ethnic differences enable society to enhance 
the potentialities of individuals and the integrity and contributions of ethnic 
groups, and so to invigorate the culture. 

12 
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2. Ethnic diversity provides a basis for societal cohesiveness and 
survival. 

The "new pluralism" on which these Guidelines are based seeks not only 
to recognize and respect ethnic diversity but to establish, across ethnic lines, 
social bends that will contribute to the strength and vitality of society. 

This position maintains the right of ethnic groups to socialize their young 
inio their cultural patterns as long as such practices are consistent with human 
iignity and democratic ideals. Therefore, the individual's primary group asso- 
liation — family relations, friendship groups, religious affiliations — may be 
leavily influenced by ethnic traditions. At the same time, the rwembers of eth- 
lic groups have boih the right and the jesponsibility to help shape the signifi- 
:ant institutions of the larger society. Legal and educational institutions must 
lave commitment to affecting the conditions that will permit members of eth- 
lie groups to become fully participating members of the larger society. Ethnic 
;roups must feel that they have a stake in this society; to the extent that ethnic 
;roup members feel a sense of ownership in societal Institutions, their cultural 
practices will also reflect the inherent values of society as a whole. What is 
leeded is a cohesive society, characterized by ethnic pluralism, whereiii the 
;elf-idenlities of individuals allow them to say. "1 am an Afro-American, a Pol- 
sh-American, or a Mexican-American — AND i am an American." 

Respect for ethnic differences sfiould promote, not destroy, societal cohe- 
sion. Research has shown that separatism is not tiie desire of most members of 
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ethnic groups.' Rather, they are demanding that their ethnic traditions be re- 
spected as an integral part of the society. To the extent that society creates an 
environment in which all ethnic groups can flourish, and one m vvhich such 
groups can contribute constructively to the shaping of public institutions, hos- 
tilities will be defused and the society will benefit from its rich base of ethnic 
traditions and cultures, in effect, unity thrives in an atmosphere where vari- 
eties of human potential are neither socially censored nor ignored, but valued. 

An additional pedagogical advantage is inherent in the study of ethnic 
groups Such study provides the learner with conceptual- tools that permit him 
or her to advance from the simple to the complex and from direct to yicarious 
learning. For example, each ethnic group is a microcosm of the larger society. 
It has its own pattern of behavior with respect to such social institutions as reli- 
gion, education, the economic system, and political action. In learning about 
this pattern of behavior as it relates to one ethnic group, one is acquiring con- 
cepts that can be used as a basis for more sophisticated intereoces and gener- 
alizations about the role of such social institutions in society as a whole. 

3. Equality of opportunity must be afforded to ail members gf 

ethnic groups. . 

Recognition and respect for ethnic groups need legal enforcement of 
equal economic, political, and educational opportunity by the larger society. 
Anything less relegates ethnic groups and their members to the inferior status 
which has too often limited the quality of their lives. 

Ethnic groups themselves are now demanding equal participation in so- 
ciety as a whole. If society is to benefit from ethnic differences, it must provide 
for significant interactions within social institutions. To reach this goal, ethnic 
groups must have access to the full range of occupational, educational, eco- 
nomic, and political opportunities. What is endorsed here is the structural in- 
tegration of society, the mutual involvement of all sorts of people in political, 
educational, and economic life. 

4. Ethnic iden 'fication for individuals should be optional in ? 

' AUhoug? the assimilationist ideology has dominated our national thought 
for two centuries, ethnicity has proven to be a resilient factor m American life. 
The Anglo-American tradition notwithstanding, many individuals continue to 
derive their primary identity from their ethnic group membership. At tlie same 
time it must be recognized that widespread cultural assimilation has taken 
place in American society. There are many individuals who have only a vag..o 
sense of their ethnic identities or have lost track of or have denied their ethnic 

""^'^'Individuals vary greatly in the degree of their othnic attachments. The be- 
liefs and behavior of some individuals are heavily influenced by their ethnic 

'^Iki^ Opinion Indrx Report 113 (Princoton, M.).: Th.. American Institute of Public Opinion. 
November, • '* 
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culture; others maintain only some ethnic beliefs and behavioral character- 
istics; still others try to reject or lose, or are simply unaware of, their ethnic 
origins. There arc also individuals of mixed ethnic origin, for whom ethnic 
identification may be difficult or impossible. 

For many persons, then, ethnic criteria may be irrelevant for purposes of 
self-identification. Their identities stem primarily from sources such as family, 
social class, occupational groups, and/or social associations. 

Moreover, ethnic origins ought not to be romanticized. Many, though not 
all, who left their homelands did so because opportunities were closed to 
them there. However good "the good old days," they are gone. The "old coun- 
tries" too have been changing. Ethnicity should not be maintained artificially. 

It is inconsistent with i democratic ideology to mandate ethnic affiliation. 
In an idealized democratic society, the individual is free to choose his or her 
group allegiances. Association should be voluntary, a matter of personal 
choice. However, in our i^ociety, members of some ethnic groups have this op- 
tion while many others do not. One of our societal goals should be to maxi- 
mize the opportunity for ethnic individuals to choose their group identifica- 
tions. 

While a democratic society can and should jDrotect the right to ethnic iden- 
tification, it should not insist upon it. To do so would violate individual free- 
dom of choice. To confine individuals to any given form of affiliation violates 
the principle of liberty guaranteed by the basic documents of this nation. 

The Role of the School 

The societal goals posited in this document are future-oriented. In effect, 
they present a vision of our society as one which recognizes and respects eth- 
nic diversity rather than one which seeks to reduce ethnic differences. Further 
movement in that direction is consistent with our national democratic ideals — 
such as freedom, equality, justice, and human dignity — embodied in our basic 
national documents. By respecting ethnic differences, we can help to close the 
gap between our democratic ideals and societal practices. Such practices are 
too often discriminatory toward members of some ethnic groups. 

It follows, therefore, that the school, as an agent of society, should as- 
sume a new responsibility. Its socialization practices should be predicated on a 
respect for the ethnic diversity which is an integral part of the American com- 
mitment to human dignity. However, at the same time, the school must help to 
socialize youth in ways that will commit thom to the basic democratic ideals 
that serve as overarching goals for all American citizens. As schools embark on 
educational programs;"' that reflect ethnic pluralism, they must demonstrate a 
commitment to: 

(a) recognize and respect ethnic diversity; 

(b) promote sorietal cohoslveness based on the shared participation of ethnically di- 
verse peoples; 

(c) maximize equnlity of opportunity for all individuals and groups; and 
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(d) facilitate constructive societal change that enhances human dignity and democrat- 
ic ideals. 

The study of ethnic heritage should not be taken to be the narrow promo- 
tion of ethnocentrism or nationalism. Personal ethnic identity and/or knowl- 
edge of the ethnic identities of others is essential to the sense of understand- 
ing and the feeling of personal well-being which promote intergroup and inter- 
national understanding. Multiethnic education should stress the process of 
self-identification as an essential aspect of the understanding that underlies 
commitment to the dignity of humankind throughout the world community. 



The Nature of the Learner 

As a result of the socialization practices of ethnic groups, some students 
will demonstrate social behaviors and learning styles that are different from 
those of other students. Recent research indicates that individual learning 
styles vary. All people do not learn in the same way. Of particular interest to 
multiethnic education is emerging research that suggests that learning styles 
may in some ways be related to ethnicity.^ Although such research is hot suffi- 

'^ce Manui'l Ramirez III and Alfrrdo Castahodo, Cultural Dvmacracy. Bicngnitivo Ocvch 
opmentandlducatloniSe^y York: A^.Klt'mic Pross. 1974); and Susan S, Stculolsky and Gcra^^^^^^ 
eV, "Learning Patterns in the Disndvanlayed/' fhrvard iduaitianal Kovicw, Vol, 37 (fall, 1%7), pp, 
546-593. 
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ciently definitive to be prescriptive, it. is of crucial importance that schools re- 
ject the notion that all children learn in precisely the same way. For too long, 
educational practices have reflected such universal views of learning and have 
expected all students to conform to them. Schools should recognize that they 
cannot treat all students alike. If they try to, they run the risk of den/ing equal 
educational opportunity to all persons. Educators should be aware of behavior 
that is normative and acceptable in the ethnic group. The practices of multi- 
ethnic schools must be both responsive and'adaptive to ethnic differences. 

Goals for School Reform 

Two major goals for school reform follow. Both are based on what has pre- 
ceded: the principles of ethnic pluralism, the role of the school, and ethnic 
differences among individual learners. 

1. A major goal of schools should be to create toUl school 
environments that are consistent with democratic ideals and 
ethnic pluralism. 

Schools reflect their values not only in their curricula and materials, but in 
policies, hiring practices, procedures for governance, and the school climate. 
These latter are sometimes referred to as the informal or "hidden" curriculum. 
It can be argued that students often learn as much about the society from these 
nonformal areas as from the planned curriculum. Education for ethnic plural- 
ism, therefore, requires more than a change in curricula and textbooks. It re- 
quires system-wide changes that permeate all aspects of school life. 

2. A major goal of schools should be to define and implement 
curricular policies that are consistent with democratic ideals 
and ethnic pluralism. 

The school should not promote the ideologies and political goals of any 
specific group, including those of dominant groups, but should promote a 
democratic ideology. Too often, the curriculum has promoted the interests of 
dominant groups and has been detrimental to the interests of some ethnic 
groups. Promoting the interests of any group over those of others increases 
the possibility of ethnic and racial conflict. When groups and individuals feel 
victimized by the school and t.ie larger society because of ethnicity, conflict 
and tension result, and struggles to gain rights will occur. 

School practices and programs must not emphasize the sins and virtues of 
any groups, but should teach accurate, valid accounts of our past and present 
from the perspectives of different ethnic and racial groups. 

The young in our schools, the next generation, must recognize and re- 
spect ethnic pluralism. The understandings they develop, the skills they mas- 
ter, the values they learn, will influence not only their lives, but the whole fab- 
ric of society. 
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PART TWO 



Curriculum Guidelines 
for Multiethnic Education 

1.0 Ethnic pluralism should permeate the total school 
enviromiTient. 

Effective teaching about American ethnic groups can best take place withm 
an educational setting which accepts, encourages, and respects the expression 
of ethnic and racial diversity. To nttnin this kind of educational atmosphere, the 
total school environment must be reformed, not merely courses and pro- 
grams. The school's informal or "hidden" curriculum is just as important as, 
and perhaps in some ways more important than, the formalized course of 

^^"'^Teaching about different ethnic groups in a few specialized courses is obvi- 
ously not enough. Ethnic content about a variety of ethnic groups should be 
incorporated into all subject areas, preschool through grade twelve and 
beyond. Concern with ethnicity is as appropriate for the fine arts, the domestic 
arts the natural sciences, mathematics, vocational education, and the con- 
sum'er arts as it is for the language arts and the social studies. Ethnic diversity 
should also be a part of all other school activities and projects. 

To permeate the total school environment with ethnic pluralism, it is nec- 
essary that students have resource materials readily available which provide ac- 
curate information on the diverse aspects of the histories and cultures of differ- 
ent ethnic groups. Learning centers, libraries, and resource centers should in- 
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elude a multitude of resources on the history, literature, music, folklore, views 
of life, and the arts of different ethnic groups. 

Ethnic diversity in the school's informal programs should be reflected m 
assembly programs, classroom, hallway and entrance decorations, cafeteria 
menus, counseling interactions, and extracurricular programs. School-spon- . 
sored dances, for example, which consistently provide only one kind of ethnic 
music and/or performers are as contrary to the spirit and the principles of eth- 
nic pluralism as are curricula which teach only about Anglo-American ideals, 
values, and contributions. 

Participation in activities— such as cheerleading, booster clubs, honor so- 
cieties, and athletic teams— should be open to all students; in fact, the partici- 
pation of students from different ethnic backgrounds should be solicited. Such 
activities can provide invaluable opportunities not only for the development of 
self-esteem, but for students from different ethnic backgrounds to learn io 
work and play together, and to recognize that all individuals, whatever their 
ethnic identities, have worth and are capable of achieving. 

2.0 School policies and procedures should foster positive 
multiethnic interactions and understandings among 
students, teachers, and the supportive staff. 

School governance should protect the individual's right to: (1) retain es- 
teem for his/her home environment, (2) develop a positive solf-concept, (3) de- 
velop empathy and insight into and respect for the ethnicity of others, and. (4) 
receive an equal educational opportunity. 

Each institution needs rules and regulations to guide behavior so as to at- 
tain institutional goals and objectives. School rules and regulations should en- 
h.-snce multiethnic harmony and understanding among students, as well as staff 
and teachers. In the past, school harmony was often sought through efforts to 
''treat everyone the same"; however, experience in multiethnic settings in- 
dicates that the same treatment for everyone is unfair to many students. In- 
stead of insisting on one ideal model of behavior that is unfair to many students, 
school policies should recognize and accommodate individual and ethnic 
group differences. This does not mean that some students should obey school 
rules while others should not; it means that different etfinic groups may have 
different behaviors that should be honored so long as they*^are not inconsistent 
with major school goals. It also means that school policies may have to make 
allowances for dift'erent ethnic traditions. For example, Jewish customs that af- 
fect Jewish students' eating habits and school attendance on certain religious 
days should be respected. 

Equal educational opportunity should be increased by rules that protect 
linguistically and culturally different students from procedures and practices 
that relegate them to iow ability or special education classes simply because of 
their low scores on standardized English reading and achievement tests. 

Guidance and other student services personnel should not respond to stu- 
dents in stereotyped ways regarding their academic abilities and occupational 
aspirations, and students must be protected from such responses. Counselors 
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should be cautioned to counsel students on the basis of their individual poten- 
tials and interests as well as on the basis of their ethnic needs and concerns. 
Counselors will need to be particularly aware of their biases in the counseling 
of students whose ethnicity differs from theirs. 

Schools should recognize the holidays and festivities of major importance 
to different ethnic groups in the school. Provisions should be made to see that 
traditional holidays and festivities reflect multiethnic modes of celebration. For 
example, the ways in which some Indian tribes celebrate Thanksgiving, Ortho- 
dox Greeks celebrate Easter, and Jews celebrate Chanukah can be appropriate- 
ly included in school programs. 

3.0 The school staff should reflect the ethnic pluralism within 
American society. 

Members of different ethnic groups must be part of the school's instruc- 
tional, administrative, and supportive staffs if the school is truly multiethnic. 
School personnel— teachers, principals, cooks, custodians, secretaries, stu- 
dents, and counselors— make as importantj:ontributions to multiethnic envi- 
ronments as do courses of study and instruclfional materials. Students learn im- 
portant lessons about ethnicity and ethnic diversity by observing interactions 
among different racial and ethnic groups in their school, observing and experi- 
encing the verbal behavior of the professional and supportive stafis, and ob- 
serving the extent to which the staff is ethnically and racially mixed. Therefore, 
school policies should be established and aggressively implemented to recruit 
and maintain a multiethnic total school staff, sensitive to the needs of multi- 
ethnicity. 

Students also can benefit greatly from' positive interactions with students 
from various racial and ethnic groups. When plans are made to mix students 
from diverse groups— whether through school desegregation or exchange pro- 
grams and visits— extreme care must be taken to make sure that the environ- 
ment in which the students interact is a positive and enhancing one. When stu- 
dents from different ethnic and racial groups interact within a hostile environ- 
ment, their racial antipathies are more likely to increase than decrease. 

4.0 Schools should have systematic, comprehensive, mandatory, 
and continuing staff development programs. 

The teacher is the most important variable in the student's formal learning 
environment. Major attention should be devoted to the training and retraining 
of teachers and other members of the professional and supportive school staff 
in order to create the kind of multiethnic school environment recommended 
in these Guidelines. Sound materials and other components of the instruction- 
al program are ineffective in the hands of teachers who lack the skills, atti- 
tudes, perceptions, and content background essential for a positive multi- 
ethnic school environment. An effective staff development program must in- 
volve administrators, librarians, counselors, and members of the supportive 
school staff, such as cooks, secretaries, and bus drivers. This is necessary be- 
cause any well-trained and sensitive teacher must work within a supportive in- 
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stitutional environment in order to succeed. Key administrators, such as princi- 
pals, must set by example the school norms of ethnic and cultural differences. 
The need to involve administrators, especially building principals, in compre- 
hensive and systematic staff development programs cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Effective professional staff development shouW begin at the preservice lev- 
el and continue as inservice when educators are employed by schools. The fo- 
cus should be on helping the staff members to: (a) clarify and analyze their 
feelings, attitudes, and perceptions toward their own and other ethnic groups, 
(b) acquire content about and understanding of the historical experiences and 
sociological characteristics of American ethnic groups, (c) increase their in- 
structional skills within multiethnic school environments, (d) improve their 
skill in curriculum development as it relates to ethnic pluralism, and (e) in- 
crease their skill in creating, selecting, evaluating, and revising instructional 
materials. 

Staff development for effective multiethnic schools must be undertaken 
jointly by school districts, local colleges and universities, and local community 
agencies. Each bears a responsibility for training school personnel, at both the 
preservice and inservice levels, to function successfully within multiethnic in- 
structional settings. 

Effective staff development programs must be carefully conceptualized 
and implemented. Short workshops, selected courses, and other short-term 
experiences may be essential components of such programs, but these alone 
cannot be characterized as total staff development programs. Sound staff devel- 
opment programs should consist of a wide variety of program components, 
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such as need assessments, curriculum development, laboratory teaching, and 
materials selection and evaluation. Lectures alone are insufficient. Ongoing 
changes should be made to make staff development programs more respon- 
sive to the needs of practicing professionals. 

5.0 The curriculum should reflect the ethnic learning styles of the 
students within the school community. 

All students in a multiethnic school cannot be treated identically and still 
be afforded equal educational opportunities, Some students have unique eth- 
nic characteristics to which the school should respond deliberately and sensi- 
tively. , . 

Research and observations indicate that students who are members ot mi- 
nority groups, especially those who are poor, often have values, behavioral pat- 
terns cognitive styles, expectations, and other cultural components which dif- 
fer from those of the school's culture.' Thcso often load to conflict between 
students and teaciiers. By comparison, most Anglo-American youths find the 
school culture to be consistent with their home culture, and they are much 
more comfortable in school. However, many students, regardless of their eth- 
nic or racial identity, find the school culture alien, hostile, and self-defeating. 

■ .Ramircr and CoMonccia. op. OX.: Vernon L. Allen, ed.. rsychnlapicnl Victors '"^"^f K <<=hi- 
cano- Markhim Publishinu Co 1970); Roger D. Abrjhams and Rudolph C. Troikc, cds., Lanpuage 
^t!:^^!:^Z^1^7;S:;ca.EducaL <fnKlewoodCI.((s.N.).:1972,; S,c.^^^^^^^^^^ 
loan C B.irnt/, '•Farly Childhm.d InU.rvcntir.n: The- Social Science Base of nstitutional Racism, 
L,^■.rd Educat.onal «ew,e.v. Vol. 40 (Winter, 1970). pp. 2^50; Frederick W.lhoms ed.. Lo^nunge 
and Poverty Pcnpoctivos ou a Theme (Chicngo: Morkham Publishing Co., 1970). 
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The school's culture and its instructional programs should be modified, 
where necessary, to reflect the cultures and learning styles of chi dren trom 
diverse ethnic and social class groups. Some recent research indicates that the 
? tructional strategies and lear'ning styles th.t are most 0^7^ --^-^^^^^ 
can schools are inconsistent with the cognitive styles and cultural character 
st?cs of some groups of minority students.^ Other research indicates that. eth_ 
nidtv°n Lences students' cognitive patterns of processing information, and 
tha such pauerns have instructional implications.^ It is not feasible to base rna- 
o educational policy on this research, because it '^^^P-^-/"^ '"^""^'^^ 
However, such findings should alert educators to the need to become more 
sensitive o student differences based on ethnicity, and to the implications of 
hese findings for planning and organizing the school env,.-onment. Educators 
should not be blind to racial and ethnic differences when planning -"stru t.on 
nor should they dismiss the question of racial and ethnic differences w th the 
Ttoo-easy cliche, "I don't see racial differences in students and I treat them 
all alike " Emerging research on ethnicity and cognitive styles suggests that . 
all students are treated alike, they are probably being denied access to equal 
educational opportunities.' .„„ nr..,i»i 

Although differences among students are accepted in an effective multi- 
ethnk school r^ajor goals must also be to teach the students how to function 
effec t ve ly in o^ settings different from the ones in -^'^V''' "'n.tTern ' 
ized and to help them to master new cognitive styles and 'e^mmg patterns. 
The successful multiethnic school helps students be aware of and able to a - 
quire cultural and cognitive alternatives, thus enabling them to function suc- 
cessfully within other cultural environments as well as their own. 

6 0 The multiethnic curriculum should provide students with 
continuous opportunities to develop a better sense o sel . 

The multiethnic curriculum should help students to develop a better sense 
of self. This development should be an P^",^^' S""'?^^^^^^^ 

child first enters school and continuing throughout the child s school career. 
This develoDPicnt should include at least three areas; 

1 StuTents should be helped to develop accurate self-identities. Who am 
\i What arn I? These are questions with which students must deal in order to 
come to srips with their own identities. , , • ^ 

2 The multiethnic curriculum should help students to develop improved 
self-concepts. Beyond coming to grips with who they are and what they are 
students should learn to feel positively about their identities, particularly their 
ethnk identities. Positive self-concepts may be expressed m several ways. The 
multiethnic curriculum, for example, should recognize the varying talents of 

^Ramirez and Cas.aneda, op. c/f. ; l"dith ^'-"'-^'d' ^"^"^^^ °' 
Students," Sc/ioo/ Review, Vol. 83 (February, 1975), pp. 301-344, . , .l, , 1 „c nf 

vrhomcnl , Vol. .30 (1965). 

•Ramirez and Cas.aneda, op.-cif.; Klelnfeld, op, c,( .; S.odolsky and Lesser, op. at. 
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students and capitalize on them in the academic curriculum. Students need to 
feel that academic success is possible. The multiethnic curriculum should also 
•help students to develop a high regard for their home languages and cultures. 

3. The multiethnic curriculum should help students to develop greater 
self-understanding. Students should develop more sophisticated understand- 
ings of whv they are as they are, why their ethnic groups are as they are and 
what ethnicity may mean in their daily lives. Such self-understanding will help 
students to deal more effectively with future situations in which ethnicity may 

have an impact. , . • • 

Students cannot fully understand why they are as they are and why certain 
things may occur in their future until they have a solid knowledge of the 
groups to which they belong and the effect of group membership on their 
lives Multiethnic education should enable students to come to grips with 
these individual/group relationships in general and the effect of ethnicity on 
their own lives in particular. , • j- j 

Looking at group membership ought not undermine a student s individ- 
uality. Rather, it should add a dimension to the understanding of one's own 
unique individuality by learning how belonging to groups affects it. 

Neither are students to be assigned and locked into one group. Instead, 
students should be aware of the many groups to which they belong in volun- 
tary or involunta.ry memberships, and recognize that at various moments one 
or more of theSe groups may have significant effects on their lives. 

The multiethnic curriculum should also help students to understand anci 
appreciate their personal backgrounds and family heritages. Family studies in 
the school can contribute to increased self-understanding and a personal 
sense of heritage, as contrasted with the generalized experiences presented in 
books. They can also contribute to family and personal pride. If parents and 
other relatives come to school to share their stories and life experiences, stu- 
dents will become increasingly aware that ethnic groups are a meaningful part 
■ of our nation's heritage, a part which merits study and recording. 

7.0 The curriculum should help students to understand the 
totality of the experiences of American ethnic groups. 

The social problems which ethnic group members experience are often 
regarded as part of their cultural characteristics. Alcohol, crime, and illiteracy, 
for example,- are considered by many people to be cuJtural characteristics of 
particular ethnic groups. Ethnicity is often assumed to mean something nega- 
tive and divisive, and the study of ethnic groups and ethnicity becomes only 
the examination of problems such as prejudice, racism, discrimination, and ex- 
ploitation. To concentrate exclusively on these problems when studying eth- 
nicity creates serious distortions in perceptions of ethnic groups. Among other 
things, it stereotypes ethnic groups as essentially passive recipients of domi- 
nant society discrimination and exploitation. While these are legitimate issues 
to be included in a comprehensive, effective multiethnic curriculum, they 
should not constitute the entire curriculum.. 

Many ethnic group members face staggering sociopolitical problems, but 
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these do not comprise the whole of their lives. Nor are all ethnic groups af- 
fected to the same degree or in the same ways by these problems. Moreover, 
many ethnic groups have developed and maintained viable life styles and have 
made notable contributions to American culture. Moreover, the experiences 
of each ethnic group are part of a composite of human activities. Although it is 
true that each ethnic group has significant unifying historical experiences and 
cultural traits, no ethnic group has a single, homogeneous, historical-cultural 
pattern. Members of an ethnic group do not conform to a single cultural norm 
or mode of behavior, nor are ethnic cultures uniform and static. 

Consequently, the many dimensions of ethnic experiences and cultures 
should be studied. The curriculum should help students to understand the es- 
sential historical experiences and basic cultural paUerns of ethnic groups, and 
the critical contemporary issues and social problems confronting each of 
them, as well as the dynamic diversity of the experiences, cultures, and individ- 
uals within each ethnic group. 

A consistently mu'Lifaceted approach to teaching should benefit students 
in several major ways. It should help them to become aware of the common- 
alities within and among ethnic groups. It should help counteract stereotyping 
by making students aware of the rich diversity within each American ethnic 
group. It should also help students to develop more comprehensive and more 
realistic understandings of the broad range of ethnic group heritages and expe- 
riences, 

8.0 The multiethnic curriculum should help students understand 
thai there is always a conflict between ideals and realities in 
human societies. 

Traditionally, students in the American common schools have been taught 
a great deal about the ideals of our society. Conflicts between ideals are often 
glossed over. Often values, such as freed om in the American democracy, are 
treated as ideals that can be attained, and the realities of American society have 
been distorted to make it appear that they have indeed been achieved. 
Courses in American history and citizenship especially have been character- 
ized by this kind of unquestioning approach to the socialization of youth. 
Many writers have described this approach to citizenship education in terms 
such as "passing down the myths and legends of our national heritage." This 
approach to citizenship education tends to inculcate parochial national atti- 
tudes, promote serious misconceptions about the nature of American society 
and culture, and develop cynicism in youth who are aware of the gaps between 
the ideal and the real. 

When ethnic studies emerged from the civil rights movement of the 1960s, 
there was a strong reaction lo the traditional approach to citizenship educa- 
tion. A widely expressed goal of many curriculum reformers was to "tell it like 
it is and was" in the classroom. In many of the reformed courses, however, 
American histor>' and society were laught and viewed primarily from the view- 
points of specific ethnic groups. Little attention was given to basic American 
values, except to highlight gross discrepancies between ideals and the harsh 
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realities of American society. Emphasis was often on how minority groups had 
been oppressed by Anglo-Americans. 

The unquestioning approach and the "tell it like it is" approach both result 
in distorMons, In a sound multiethnic curriculum, emphasis should be neither 
on the ways which the United States has "fulfilled its noble ideals" nor on the 
"sins committed by the Anglo-Americans" or any other groups of Americans. 
Rather, students should be encouraged to examine the democratic values that 
emerged in America, why they emerged, how they were defined in various 
periods, and to whom they referred in different eras. Students shoi.ld also ex- 
amine the extent lo which these values as ideals have or have not been fulfilled, 
and the continuing conflict between values such as freedom and equality, as 
well as between ideals in other human societies. 

Students should also be encouraged to examine various interpretations of 
the discrepancies between ideals and realities in American life and history. 
From the perspectives of some individuals and groups, there has been a contin- 
uing expansion of human rights in the United Stales. Others see a continuing 
process of weighing rights against rights as the optimum mix of values, none of 
which can be fully realized as ideals. Many argue that basic human rights are 
still too much limited to Americans with certain das?-, racial, ethnic, and cultur- 
al characteristics. Students should consider why these various interpretations 
arose and why different Americans view dift'erently the conflicts between the 
ideals and between the ideals and realities of American society. 

9.0 The mulliethnic curricuium fhould explore and clarify ethnic 
allernatives and options within American society. 

Educational questions regarding the ethnic alternatives and options of stu- 
dents are complex and difficult. Spnio individuals, for a variety of complex rea- 
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sons, are uncomfortable with their ethnic identities and wish to deny them. 
Some individuals are uncomfortable when their own ethnic groups are dis- 
cussed in the classroom. This discomfort means that the teacher must be care- 
ful about assuming, without adequate evidence, that students want to discuss 
and study their own ethnic heritages. 

The degree of resistance when the class is studying their ethnic groups is 
influenced by the teacher's approach to the study of ethnicity. Studenls can 
sense when both the teacher and other students in the class are intolerant of 
their ethnic group or some of its characteristics. Students often receive such 
messages from nonverbal responses. The teacher can minimize student resis- 
tance to studying their ethnic heritage by creating a classroom atmosphere 
which reflects acceptance and respect for ethnic differe.ices. 

Moreover, teachers shouid help students understand the options related to 
theirown ethnicity as well as the rtature of ethnic alternatives and options within 
American society. Students should be helped to understand that, ideally, all 
individuals should have the right to select the manner and degree of identi- 
fying or not identifying with their ethnic groups. However, they should also 
learn that some individuals, such as members of many white ethnic groups, 
have this privilege; while others, such as most Afro-Americans, have more lim- 
ited options. Most persons of white ethnic ancestry can become assimilated 
into the dominant Anglo-American society. When they become highly assimi- 
lated, they can usually participate completely in most American economic, so- 
cial, and political institutions. However, no matter how culturally assimilated 
members of some ethnic groups become — Black Americans, for example — 
they are still perceived and stigmatized by the larger society on the basis of 
theirelhnicity. 

Students should cjIso be helped to understand that while individualism is 
strong in American society, in reality many Americans, such as Native Ameri- 
cans and Chinese Americans, are often judged not as individuals but on the 
basis of the racial and/or ethnic group to which they belong. While teachers 
may give Native American or Chinese American students the option of examin- 
ing or not examining their ethnic heritage and identity, such students need to 
be helped to understand how they are perceived and identified by the larger 
society. Educators must respect the individual rights of students, but at the 
same time they have a professional responsibility to help students learn basic 
facts and generalizations about the nature of race and ethnicity within 
American society. 

10.0 The multiethnic curriculu.-n should promote values, 

attitudes, and behaviors whfch support ethnic pluralism. 

Ethnicity is a salient factor in the ilves of many Americans. It helps individ- 
uals answer the question, "Who am I?" by providing them with a sense of peo- 
plehood, identity, and cultural and spiritual roots. It provides a filter through 
which events, life styles, norms, and values are processed and screened. It pro- 
vides a means tlirou^h which identity is affirmed, heritages are validated, and 
some preferred associates are selected. Therefore, ethnicity serves neces:ary 
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functions in many persons' lives. Ethnicit/ is neither always positive and rein- 
forcing, nor ak'ays negative and debilitating, although it has the potential for 
both. The effective multiethnic curriculum should examine all of these dimen- 
sions of ethnicity. 

The curriculum should help students understand that diversity is an integral 
part of American life. Because ethnic diversity permeates American history and 
society, schools should teach about ethnic diversity to help students acquire 
more accurate assessments of American history and culture. Major goals of eth- 
nic pluralism include improving respect for human dignity, maximizing cultur- 
al options, understanding what makes people alike and different, and accept- 
ing diversity as valuable to human life. 

Students should learn that to be different does not necessarily mean to be 
inferior or superior, and that the study of ethnic group differences need not 
lead to ethnic polarization. They should also learn that while some conflict is 
unavoidable in ethnically and racially pluralistic societies, it does not necessari- 
ly have to be destructive or divisive. Conflict is an intrinsic part of the human 
condition, especially so in a pluralistic society where values rub against each 
other. Conflict is otten a catalyst for social progress. Multiethnic education pro- 
grams which explore ethnic pluralism in positive, realistic ways will present eth- 
nic conflict in proper perspective. They will help students to understand that 
there is strength in diversity, and that social cooperation among ethnic groups 
is not necessarily predicated upon their having identical beliefs, behaviors, 
and values. 

The multiethnic curriculum should help students to understand and re-' 
spect ethnic diversity and to broaden their cultural options. Too many Ameri- 
cans now learn only the values, behavioral patterns, and beliefs of their own 
ethnic groups, cultural groups, and/or communities. Socialization is, in effect, 
encapsulating, providing few' opportunities for most individuals to acquire 
more than stereotypes about ethnic groups other than their own. Therefore, 
many people tend to view other ethnic groups and life styles as "abnormal" 
and/or "deviant." The multiethnic c'jrriculum can help students correct these 
misconceptions by teaching them that there are other ways of living that are as 
valid and viable as theirown. 

The multiethnic curriculum should also promote the basic values ex- 
pressed in our major historical documents. Each ethnic group should have the 
right to practice its own religious, social, and cultural beliefs, but within the 
limits of due regard for the rights of others. For there is a set of values which all 
groups within a society or nation must endorse to maintain societal cohesion. 
In our nation, these core values stem from our commitment to human dignity, 
and include justice, equality, freedom, and due process of law. Although the 
school should value and reflect ethnic pluralism, it should not promote the 
practices and beliefs of any ethnic group that contradict the core values of our 
nation. Rather, the school should foster ethnic differences that maximize op- 
portunities for democratic living. 

Ethnicity and/or ethnic group membership should not restrict one's oppor- 
tunity and ability to achieve a^d to participate, but it is sometimes used by 
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groups in power to the detriment of less powerful groups. Individuals who do 
not understand the role of ethnicity often find it a troublesome reality, one 
extremely difficult to handle. Muitiethnic curricula should help students exam- 
ine (iie dilemmas surrounding ethnicity as a step toward realizing its full poten- 
tial as an enabling force in the lives of individuals and groups. 



11 .0 The multiethnic curriculum should help students develop 
their decision-making abilities, social participation skills, 
and sense of political efficacy as necessary bases for 
effective citizenship in an ethnically pluralistic nation. 

The demands upon people to make intelligent decisions on ethnic issues 
are constantly increasing. When people are unable to process the masses of 
conflicting information — including facts, opinions, interpretations, and theo- 
ries about ethnic groups — they are often overwhelmed. 

The multiethnic curriculum must enable students to gain knowledge and 
apply it. Students need a rich fund of sound knowledge. Facts, concepts, gen- 
eralizations, and theories differ in their capability for organizing particulars and 
in predictive capacity; concepts and generalizations have more usefulness 
than merf collections of miscellaneous facts. Young people need practice in 
the steps of scholarly methods for arriving at knowledge: identifying prob- 
lems; fori ulating hypotheses; locating and evaluating source materials; or- 
ganizing ' . formation as evidence; analyzing, interpreting, and reworking what 
was fouiid; and coming to some conclusion. Students also need ample oppor- 
tunities to learn to use knowledge in making sense out of the situations they 
encounter. 
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When curricular programs are inappropriate, teaching inept, and/or expec- 
tations low for students of some ethnic groups and especially for those who 
are poor, the emphasis in class is likely to be on discrete facts, memorization of 
empty generalizations, and low-level skills. Though the names and dates and 
exercises in using an index may be drawn from ethnic content, such an empha- 
sis is still discriminatory and inconsistent with the basic purpose of multiethnic 
education. All young peopfe need opportunities to develop powerful concepts 
and generalizations and intellectual abilities in their ethnic studies. 

Students must also learn how to identify values and relate them to knowl- 
edge. Younp, people should be taught methods for clarifying their own values 
relating to ethnicity. Such processes should include identifying value prob- 
lems, their own and others'; describing evaluative behaviors; recognizing val- 
ue conflicts within themselves and in social situations; recognizing and propos- 
ing alternatives based on values; and making choices between values in the 
light of theii consequences. 

Determining basic ideas, discovering and verifying facts, and valuing are 
interrelated aspects of decision-making. Ample opportunity for practice is nec- 
essary — as often as possible — in real-life situations; such practice frequently 
requires interdisciplinary as well as multiethnic perspectives. Decision-making 
skills help people to assess social situations objectively and perceptively, 
identify fe.i^ible courses of action <ind project their consequences, decide 
thoughtfully .)nd then act. 

The multiethnic curriculum must also help stud'ents develop effective so- 
cial and political action skills because many students from ethnic groups are 
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overwhelmed by n sonse ot a lack of control over their destinies. These feelings 
often stem from thoir belief that, as in the past, thev and other ethnic minor- 
ities have little influence over political policies and institutions. The multi- 
ethnic curriculum should help students develop a greater sense of political effi- 
cacy and become politicniiy more active and effective. With a basis in strong 
commitments to such basic American values as justice, freedom, and equality, 
students can learn to exercise political and social influence responsibly to 
influence societal decisions related to ethnicity in ways consistent with human 
dignity. 

The school, in many ways, is a microcosm of society, including the chang- 
ing dynamics of ethnic group situations. The school can provide limitless op- 
portunities for students to practice social participation skills and to test their 
political efficacy as they address themselves to resolving some of the school's 
ethnic problems. Issues such as the participation of ethnic individuals in 
school government, discriminatory disciplinary rules, and preferential treat- 
ment of certain students because of their ethnic backgrounds are examples of 
problems which students tan help to resolve. Students are applying social ac- 
tion skills effectively when they combine knowledge, valuing, and thought 
gained from multiethnic perspectives and experiences to the resolution of 
problems affecting ethnic groups. 

By providing students with opportunities to use decision-making abilities 
and social action skills in the resolution of problems affecting ethnic groups, 
the schools can contribute to more effective education for citizenship. 

12.0 The niu!tiethnic curriculum should help students develop the 
skills necessary for effective interpersonal and interethnic 
group interactions. 

Effective interpersonal interaction across ethnic group lines is difficult to 
achieve. The problem is complicated by the fact that individuals bring to cross- 
ethnic interaction situations sets and expectations which influence their own 
behavior, including their responses to the behavior of others. These expecta- 
tions are formed on the basis of what their own groups deem to be appropriate 
behavior and what each individual believes he or she knows about other ethnic 
groups. Much knowledge about ethnic groups is stereotyped, distorted, and 
based on distant observations, scattered, superficial contacts, and incomplete 
factual information. The result is that attempts at cross-ethnic interpersonal in- 
teractions are often stymied by ethnocentrism. 

The problems created by ethnocentrism can be at least partially resolved 
by helping students recognize consciously the forces operating in inter- 
personal interactions, and how these forces affect behavior. Students should 
develop skills and concepts to overcome factors which prevent successful in- 
teractions. These include identifying ethnic stereotypes, clarifying ethnic atti- 
tudes and values, developing cross-.thnic communication s-kills, recognizing 
how attitudes and values are projected in verbal and nonverbal behaviors, and 
viewing the dynamics of interpersonal interactions from others' perspectives 

One of the goals of multiethnic education should be to help individuals 
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^ t-- . a ^^^^ 

dents to explore lines of cro« p hnl ^'"""'^ opportunities for stu- 

cross-ethnic ftmc on no Actual i.nl ^° experiment with 

for students can tes^sterl vp'ra'nd H "h" ^.'^^'^^''^^ teaching devices, 
real-life situations, nrthe J can make tt ^8^'"^' 
frames of reference and behlvinrc ^'n • n "^""''-^ adjustments in their 
own experiences In the procTss tS sh'^^^^ '^'.'^ *° "P°'^ 'heir 

bers, in the final analysis ar'nd litl wit 'a I ^th^' 
acterize all individuals, and tha^e S t'v i nn ^'^'^^ 
shape their personalities Students v^ rhl 5^ °/ "^'"^ «hat 
make moral choices when herrT.n *° "'"^^°"' ^"d 

duce information conTar^ to IvioM k'm'" ^^"""^'hnic interactions pro- 
broaden their ethnico^^n in'c e^^e S'e'^^^^^ ^'"'^"'^ ^^^^'^ 
er appreciation for indfvidua nd e hn c d fe '^^^^^^^ ^'^^'''"P ^reat- 
pacities as human beings. differences, and deepen their own ca- 

13.0 The multiethnic curriculum should be comprehensive in 

scope and sequence, should present holistk views of eLic 

interSe'd^:^;::^.^^^^^^ 

e-icit. shoulS be -./^ intX^^^^^^^^^ 
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preschool through twelfth grade and beyond. This study should be carefully 
planned to encourage the development of progressively more complex con- 
cepts and generalizations. It should also involve students in the study of a vari- 
ety of ethnic groups. 

A comprehensiive multiethnic curriculum should also include a broad 
range of experiences within the study of any group: present culture, historical 
experiences, ^sociopolitical realities, contributions to American development, 
problems faced in everyday living, and conditions of existence in society. 

Students should also be introduced to the experiences of persons of wide- 
ly varying backgrounds. The curriculum should include study of ethnic peo- 
ples in general, not just ethnic heroes and success stories. However, the study 
of ethnic heroes and success stories can help students of an ethnic group de- 
velop greater pride in their own group. In addition, those outside of an ethnic 
group can develop greater respect for that group by learning about these 
heroes and successes. Moreover, in establishing heroes and labeling people as 
successes, teachers should move beyond the standards of the dominant so- 
ciety and consider the values of each ethnic group and the worth of each indi- 
vidual life. An active contributor to an ethnic neighborhood may be more of a 
hero to the local community than a famous ethnic athlete. A good parent may 
be more of a ''success" than a famous ethnic politician. 

For optimum effectiveness, the study of ethnicity and ethnic group experi- 
ences must be interwoven 'nto the total curriculum. It should not be reserved 
for special occasions, units, or courses, nor should it be considered supple- 
mentary to the existing curriculum. Such observances as Afro-American Histo- 
ry or Brotherhood Week, Chanukah, Cinco de Mayo, St. Patrick's Day, and 
Martin Luther King, Jr.'s birthday are important and necessary, but insufficient 
in themselves. To rely entirely on these kinds of occasions and events, or to 
relegate ethnic content to a marginal position in the curriculum, is to guaran- 
tee the minimal impact of ethnic studies. 

The basic premises and organizational structures of American education 
must be revised to reflect ethnic pluralism. The curriculum must be reorgan- 
ized so that ethnic diversity is an integral, natural, and normal component of 
educational experiences for all students, with ethnic content accepted and 
used in everyday instruction, and with different ethnic perspectives introduced 
when various concepts, events, and problems are being studied. Ethnic con- 
tent is. as appropriate and important In teaching such fundamental skills and 
abilities as reading, thinkin^^, and decision-making as it is in teaching about 
social issues raised by racism, dehumanization, racial conflict, and alternative 
ethnic life styles. 

14.0 The multiethnic curriculum should inclt^de the continuous 
study of the cultures, historical experiences, social realities, 
and existential conditions of ethnic groups, including a 
variety of racial compositions. 

The multiethnic curriculum should involve students in the continuous 
study of ethnic groups of different racial compositions. A curriculum which 
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concentrates on one ethnic group is not multiethnic. Nor is a curriculum multi- 
ethnic if it focuses exclusively on white ethnics or exclusively on multiracial 
and non-white ethnic groups, such as Blacks, Latinos, Asian Americans, 
and Native Americans. Every ethnic group cannot be included in the curricu- 
lum of a particular school or school district. The number is too large lo be man- 
ageable. However, the inclusion ot groups of different racjal compositions Is a 
necessary characteristic of effective multiethnic education. 

Moreover, the multiethnic curriculum should include the consistent exam- 
ination of significant aspects of ethnic experiences influenced by or related to 
race. Ihese include such subjects as racism, racial prejudice, racial discrimina- 
tion,_and exploitation based on race. The sensitive and continuous devel- 
opment of such concepts should help students develop an understanding of 
the racial factor in the past and present of our nation. 

15.0 Interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary approaches should be 
used in designing and implementing the multiethnic 
curriculum. 

No single discipline can adequately explain all of the components of the 
life styles, cultural experiences, and social problems of ethnic groups. Knowl- 
edge from any one discipline is insufficient to help individuals make adequate 
decisions on the complex issues raised by poverty, oppression, power- 
lessness, and alienation. Concepts such as racism and anti-Semitism have 
multiple dimensions. To delineate these requires the concepts and per- 
spectives of such disciplines as the various social sciences, history, literature, 
music, art, and philosophy. 

Single-discipline or mono-perspective analyses of complex ethnic issues 
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can produce skewed, distorted interpretations and evaluations. A promising 
way to avoid these pitfalls is to employ consistently multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches in studying experiences and events related to ethnic groups. For ex- 
ample, ethnic protest is not singularly a political, economic, artistic, or socio- 
logical activity; yet, it is all of these. Therefore, a curriculum which purports to 
be multiethnic and is realistic in its treatment of ethnic protest must focus on 
its broader ramifications. Such study must address the scientific, political, artis- 
tic, and sociological dimensions of protest. 

America's accomplishments are due neither to the ingenuity and creativity 
of a single ethnic group, nor to accomplishments in a single area, but rather to 
the efforts and contributions of many different ethnic groups and individuals in 
many areas. Black, Latino, Native American, Asian American, and European 
immigrant group members have all contributed to the fieids of science and in- 
dustry, politics, literature, economics, and the arts. Multidisciplinary analyses 
will best help students to understand them. 

16.0 The curriculum should use comparative approaches in the 
study of ethnic groups and ethnicity. 

The stwdy of ethnic group experiences should not be a process of "one- 
upmanship." It should not promote the idea that any one ethnic group has a 
mcnopoiy on talent and worth, or incapacity and weakness, but, instead, the 
idea that each individual and each ethnic group has worth and dignity. Stu- 
dents should be taught that persons from all ethnic groups have common char- 
acteristics and needs, although they are affected differently by certain social 
situations and may use different means to respond to their needs and lo 
achieve their objectives. Furthermore, school personnel should remember 
that realistic comparative approaches to the study of different ethnic group ex- 
periences are descriptive and analytical, not normative or judgmental. Teach- 
ers should also bo aware of their own biases and prejudices as they help stu- 
dents to use comparative approaches. 

Social situations and events included in the curriculum should be analyzed 
from the perspectives .of several ethnic groups instead of using a mono-per- 
spective analysis. This approach allows students to see the subtle ways in 
which the lives of different ethnic group nvjinbers are similar and int^i^related, 
to study the concept of universality as it relates to ethnic groups, and to see 
how all ethnic groups are active participants in all aspects of society. Studying 
such issues as power and politics, ethnicity, and culture from comparative, 
multiethnic perspoctives vvill help students to develop more realistic, accurate 
understandings of how these-issues affect everyone, and how the effects are 
both alike and different. 

17.0 The curriculum should help students to view and interpret 
events, situations, and conflict from diverse ethnic 
perspectives and points of view. 

Historically, students have been taught to view events, situations, and our 
national history primarily from the perspectives of Anglo-American historians 
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Tut np n ; \^P^»hetic to the dominant groups within our society 

The perspectives of other groups, such as Afro-Americans and American 1^ 
d.an have been largely omitted in the school curriculum. When the Wo Id 
War II apanese American internment and the Indian Removal Act of 1830 for 
examp e, are studied in school, they are rarely viewed from the point of view 
of the Japanese Americans interned or the Indians forced to leave their horned 
and move to the West. nomes 

denfI°shn.?iH T^'"'" ""^^^^»^"ding of both our past and present, stu- 
dents should look at events and situations from the perspectives of Anelo- 
Americans and from the perspectives of people who are'jewish Amer^an^Ll- 

..rhTn J'""' American. This approa h to 

eaching IS more likely to make our students less ethnocentric and rSo°e ab e 
o accept tne fact that almost any event or situation can be legitimate" looked 
at from many perspectives. When using this approach in the classroom the 
tea her should avoid, as much as possible, labeling any perspective as ^^i'.hr 
or "wrong." Rather, the teacher should try to help students to understand ho v 
each group may view a situation differently and why. The emphasrshol be 
on understanding and explanation and not on simplistic moralizing For ex! 
Un£' it ! P^:"P*:°"^ °f '^'^"y i^vvish Americans of political events in the 
tPmn. t f' ''^'P'^ "^^'^"^'^ °^ the nLi Holocaust-the at 

thXuldtr"''"" °^ ^^"^-^"^ the recurring anti-Semitism in 

Ethnicity has strongly influenced the nature of intergroup relations in 
American society. The way that individuals perceive events and s tua ions in 
our nation is often influenced by their ethnic experiences and e peX 
when the events and situations are directly related to ethn c confl ct and d s° 
crimination, or to issues such as affirmative action and busing foTschool dese. 
rogation. When students view a historical or contempor r^^s tua t on f o^^^^^^^ 
perspectives of one ethnic group only-whether it is a ma7ori ty group or a Mi- 
nority group-they can acquire, at best, an incomplete undferstandTng 

18.0 The curriculum should conceplualize and describe the 
development of the United States as a niuHidireclional 
society. 

A basic structural concept in the study and teaching of American societv is 
he view that the United States has developed mainly in an easHo-vvest^^ 
^on. According to this concept, the United States is (he product of The sp ead 
o civilization from Western Europe across the Atlantic Ocean to the eas coast 
of what IS today the United States and then west to the Pacific. Within his ap 

advan^;'?"" f 'PP"'^ ^'"^y^ t^^'*^ ^^^^'-^ as o65fac/e5 to the ' 

advance of westward-moving Anglo civilization or aspro6/ems which must be 
corrected or at least kept under control. °^ 
The underlying rationale for this frame of reference is that the study of 
American history is for the most part an account of processes within the nation 
al boundaries of the United States. However, in applying this frame o"Jefer 
ence, educators have been inconsistent, including aVpaft of the Idy of the 
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United States such themes as pre-United States geography, the pre-United 
States British colonies, the Texas revolution, and the Lone Star Republic. In 
short,' the traditional study of the United States has generally included phe- 
nomena outside the boundaries of the political United States as part of the 
American experience. 

Yet, while including some non-United States themes as part of the tradi- 
tional study of the United States, American education has not adequately in- 
cluded study of the Native American, Hispanic, and Mexican societies which 
developed on the land which ultimately became part of the United States. Nor 
has sufficient attention been devoted to the northwesterly flow of cultures 
from Africa to America, the northerly flow of Hispanic and Mexican society, the 
easterly flow of cultures from Asia, and the westerly flow of latter-day immi- 
grants from Eostern, Central, and Southern Europe. 

Multiethnic education, from the early years of school and on, must redress 
these intellectually invalid and distorting imbalances by illuminating the variety 
of cultural experiences which have composed the total American experience. 
Multiethnic education must deal consistently with tho development of the en- 
tire geo-cultural United States— that area which, in time, w^i to become the 
United States and the peoples encompassed by that area. Moreover, the flow 
of cultures into the United States must be viewed multidirectionally, with the 
richness which resulted in our nation. 

19.0 The school should provide opportunities for students to 
participate in the aesthetic experiences of various ethnic 
groups. 

Ethnic groups should not be studied only at a distance. Although there is 
considerable value to incorporating statistical and analytical social science 
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infellettllm vtm m""'''' " ^'"^y of ethnic groups, an over-reliance on 
intellecfuahsm vnmII m,ss an important part of the multiethnic experiencp-the 
participation m the experiences of ethnic groups ^P^rience tne 

hear\"p '^''7 °f teaching materials can be used. Students should read and 
hear the past and contemporary writings of members of different ethnic 

u ed'pihnr'^' I'"' ''T'' "^^y^' P'^y^' novels should be 

used. Ethnic autobiographies offer special insight into the e <perience of what it 
means to be ethnic in the United States. . '^^Pentnce ot what it 

vin/'l^h " •■^^^^^'^^^'^'^e, and dance-past and contemporary, -pro- 

vide other avenues for experiential participation, as they interpret Z emo- 
lons and fee mgs of ethnic groups. The arts and humanities car. serve as exTe"- 

soects S'Th e ^''P^^'^"^" ^--'"S - 'he question :"" t 
aspects of the experience of a particular ethnic group helped rreate these 
kinds of musical and artistic expressions? t^'pea ..reaie these 

n„2l 'j"dy'"8 ■^"''i'-'thnic literature and arts, students should become ac- 

S^'r loc^a e.h" ^'^"''^ communities. In add i ion, 

members of local ethn>c communities can provide dramatic "living autobiosra 
ph.es for students Local people should be invited to discuss their vtvSs 
and experiences with students. Students should also have opportunitie fo°de 

a^ISc! t^^^e^al c:;m'^u:ry"^^ "'^^^ ^ 
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20.0 Schools should foster the study of ethnic group languages as 
legitimate communication systems. 

A multiethnic curriculum recognizes the reality of language diversity and 
promotes the attitude that all languages and dialects are valid communicating 
systems among some groups and for some purposes. The program requires a 
multidisciplinary focus on language and dialect. 

Concepts about language and dialect derived from disciplines such as an- 
thropology, sociology, and political science ex;:>and the students' perceptions 
of language and dialect as something more than correct grammar. For ex- 
ample, the nature and intent of language policies and laws in the United States 
can be compared to those in nations officially bilingual. Students can also be 
taught sociolinguistic concepts which provide a framework for understanding 
the verbal and nonverbal behavior of others as well as themselves. Critical lis- 
tening, speaking, and reading habits should be nurtured with special attention 
to the uses of language. 

Recent research indicates-that school rejection of the student's home lan- 
guage affects the student's self-esteem, academic achievement, and social and 
occupational mobility.' Research also indicates that school acceptance and use 
of the student's home language improves self-esteem, academic achievement, 
and relationships among students m a school." In a multiethnic curriculum, 
students are provided opportunities to study their own dialects as well as 
others. They become more receptive to the languages and dialects of fellow 
students. Such an approach helps students to develop concepts in their own 
vernaculars whenever necessary while it promotes appreciation for home lan- 
guage environments. 

The multiethnic program should provide for literacy in at least two dia- 
lects, develop respect for language and dialect diversity, and diminish lan- 
guage ethnocentri'^m. 

21.0 The curriculum should make maximum use of local 
community resources. 

An effective multiethnic curriculum should include a study of ethnicity and 
ethnic groups not only nationally, but also in the local community. An effective 
multiethnic curriculum must expand beyond classroom walls. Teachers should 
use the local community as a "laboratory" where students can develop and use 
intellectual, social, a'nd political action skills in the local ethnic communities. 
Planned field trips and individual or group research projects are helpful. Con- 
tinuous investigation of the local community can provide insights into the ac- 
tual dynamics of ethnic groups. It can create greater respect for what has been 
accomplished. It can promote awareness of and commitment to what still 
needs to be done to improve the lives and opportunities for all local residents. 

Every member of the local community, including the student's iamily, is a 
valuable source of knowledge. There are no class, educational, or linguistic 



'United States Commission on Civil Rights. /4 Better Chance To Lcnrn: BilinguahBicultural Edu' 
cation (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1975), pp. 33-36. 
•/b/d., pp. 3e-40. 
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qualifications for participating in the American experience, for having a culture 
or society, for having family or neighborhood traditions, for perceiving the sur- 
rounding community, or for relating one's experiences. Teachers should invite 
iocal tesidcnts of various ethnic backgrounds to the classroom. In this setting, 
community people can share their experiences and views with students, relate 
their orci! traditions, answer questions, give new outlooks on society and histo- 
ry, and open doors of investigation for students. Special efforts should be 
made to involve senior citizens in school muiiiethnic programs both to help 
them develop a higher sense of self-worth and to benefit the students and the 
school community. 

It is important that students develop a sensitivity to ethnic differences and 
a conceptual framework for viewing ethnic differences before interacting with 
ethnic classroom guests or studying the local ethnic communities. Otherwise, 
these promising opportunities may reinforce rather than reduce ethnic stereo- 
types and prejudices. 

In sound study projects, students can consider such topics as local popu- 
lation distribution, housing, school assignments, political representation, and 
ethnic community activities. Older students can take advantage of accessible 
public documents, such as city council and school board minutes, minutes of 
local organizations, and church records for insight into the community. 

To separate the local community from the school is to ignore the everyday 
world in which students live. 

22.0 The assessment procedures used with students should 
reflect th; , ethnic cultures. 

To make the school a truly multiethnic institution, major changes must be 
made in the ways in which we test and ascertain student abilities. Most of the 
intelligence tests which are administered in the public schools are based upon 
an Anglo-conformity, mono-ethnic model. Since many students socialized 
within other ethnic cultures find the tests and other aspects of the school alien 
and intimidating, they perform poorly and are pl.^ced in low academic tracks, 
special education classes, or low ability reading groups.' Research indicates 
lhat.teachers in these kinds of situations tend to have low expectations for 
their students and often fail to create the kinds of learning environments which 
promote mastery of the skills and abilities needed to function effectively in so- 
Standardized intelligence testing frequently serves, in the final analysis, to 
deny some ethnic youths equal educational opportunities. The results of these 
tests are often used to justify the noneducation of ethnic youths and to relieve 
teachers and other school personnel from accountability. Novel assessment 

Millnr'lT ^^^K'^V- "^'^T ^""''^[""^ °f Intelligcncp Testing in the Public Schools," in Lamar P. 
Miller, ed.. The Testing of Black Students (Englevvood Cliffs, N.).: Prentice Hall 1<J74) 

rhS,^7j^' r"' Social Class and Teacher Ixpectations: The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy in 

Ghetto Educa ion, Han:ird Fduc.itinnnI Rewevv. Vol. -10 (August. 1970). pp. 411-151- Fleanor B 
Leacock, Teaching and Learning in City Schools (New York: Basic Books. Al): United States Com^ 
I'Z'Zn" wT' /'^■'^""^ 5'"c'on,s.- Differences in Teacher Interaction vv//h MeSno 

American and Anglo Students (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office. 1973). 
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devices which reflect the cultures of ethnic yl*»Jths need to be developed and 
used. Moreover, teacher-maae tests and other routine classroom assessment 
techniques should reflect the cultures of ethnic youths. It will, however, do 
little good for educators to create improved assessment procedures for ethnic 
youths unless, at the same time, they implement curricular and instructional 
practices which are also multiethnic and multiracial. 

23.0 Schools should conduct ongoing, systematic evaluations of 
the goals, methods, and instructional materials used in 
teaching about ethnicity. 

Schools must set up attainable goals and objectives for multiethnic educa- 
tion. To evaluate the extent to which these goals and objectives are accom- 
plished, school personnel must judge—and with evidence— what occurs in 
their own school in three broad areas: (1) school policies and governance pro- 
cedures; (2) everyday practices of staff and teachers: and (3) curricular pro- 
grams and offerings, academic and nonacademic, preschool through grade 
twelve. These Guidelines and the checklist which follows in Fart IN will help 
schools in their evaluation programs. 

Many sources of evidence should be used. Teachers, administrators, sup- 
portive staff, parents, students, and others in the school community oughl to 
participate in providing and evaluating evidence. 

Evaluation should be construed as a means.by which a school, its staff, and 
students can improve multi(?thnic relations, experiences, and understandings 
within the school. Evaluation should be oriented toward analyzing and improv- 
ing, neither castigating nor 'Applauding multiethnic programs. 
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PART THREE 



The Multiethnic Education Program 
Evaluation Checklist 



RATING 



CUIDILINES 



Strongly <- 



1.0 Does cihnic pi'jralism pcrmealo the total school 
environment? 

-1.1 Is ethnic content incorporated into all aspects of 
Ind beyondr' ^rade .welve 

1.2 Do instructional materials treat ethnic differ- 
ences and groups honestly, realistic.iily, and sen- 
sitively? ' 

1.3 Do school libraries and resource centers h;.ve a 
variety ot materials on the hisi.j.ics, experi- 
ences, and cultures cf many different ethnic 
groups? 

Do school assemblies, decorations, speakers, 

enccs^?'^' "'^^ '^"^"''^ ^'"''P 

1.5 Are oxiracurricuiar activities multiracial and 
mullielhnic? 

2.0 Do school policies and pro- odures foster positive 
interactions amon^ the diiioren. ethnic Kroim 
members ot the school? ^ 

2.1 Do school policies at rommodnl.- Ihe behavioral 
patterns learning, styles, and ..rientaiions of 
school?'" '"'^ g^"up members nctu.iliy in the 

2.2 Does the school provide a diversity of instru- 
ments and techniques in teaching and counsel- 
ing students oi dilierent ethnic groups? 

2.3 Do school policies recogni/e the holidays and 
festivities of dilterent ethnic groups? 

2.4 Do school policies avoid instructional and guid- 
ance prat licfs based on stereotyped and ethno- 
centric perceptions? 

2.5 Do school policies respect the dignity and worth 
of students as individuals and as members of 
ethnic groups? 
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RATING 


GUIDELINES 


Hardly 1 
Strongly < > alall 












3.0 Are the school staffs (administrative, instructional, 
counseling, and supportive) multiethnic and 
multiracial? 

3.1 Has the school established and enforced poli- 
cies for recruiting and maintaining multiethnic, 
multiracial staffs? 
4.0 Does the school have systematic, comprehensive, 
mandatory, and continuing multiethnic staff devel- 
opment programs? 

4.1 Are teachers, librarians, counselors, administra- 
tors, and the supportive staft' included in the 
staff development programs? 

4.2 Do the staff development programs include a va- 
riety of experiences {such as lectures, field expe- 
riences, curriculum projects, etc.)? 

4.3 Do the staff development programsprovide op- 
portunities to gain knowledge and understand- 
ing about different ethnic groups? 

4.4 Do the staff development programs provide op- 
portunities for participants to explore their atti- 
tudes and feelings about their own ethnicity and 
others'? 

4.5 Do the staff development programs examine the 
verbal and nonverbal patterns /of interethnic 
group interactions? 

4.6 Do the staff development programs provide op- 
portunities for learning how to create and select 
multiethnic instructional materials and how to 
incorporate ethnic content into curriculum ma- 
terials? 

5.0 Does the curriculum reflect the ethnic learning 
styles of students within the school? 

5.1 Is the curriculum designed to help students 
learn how to function effectively in different cul- 
tural environments and master more thMi one 
cognitive style? 

5.2 Do the objectives, instructional strategies, and 
learning materials reflect me cuiiures ana «-uj^m 
live styles of the different ethnic groups within 
the school? 

6.0 Does the curriculum provide continuous opportu- 
nities for studepts to develop a better sense of 
self? 

6.1 Does the curriculum help students strengthen 
their self-identities? 
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RATING 


GUIDELINES 


Hordly 
Strongly < > at all 

I , 





6.2 Is the curriculum designed to help students de- 
velop greaterself-understandin[»? 

6.3 Does the curriculum help students improve 
their self-concepts? 

6.4 Does the curriculum help students better under- 
stand themselves in the light of their ethnic heri- 
tages? 

7.0 Does the curriculum help students to understand 
the wholeness of the experiences of ethnic 
groups? 

7.1 Does the curriculum include the study of socie- 
tal problems some ethnic group members expe- 
rience, such as racism, prejudice, discrimina- 
tion, and exploitation? 

7.2 Does the curriculum include the study of histori- 
cal experiences, cultural patterns, and social 
problems of different ethnic groups? 

7.3 Does the curriculum include both positive and 
negative aspects of ethnic group experiences? 

7.4 Does the curriculum present ethnics as active 
participants in society and as subjects of oppres- 
sipn and exploitation? 

7.5 Crd'cs the curriculum examine the diversity with- 
in each ethnic group's experience? 

7.6 Does the curriculum present ethnic group expe- 
rience as dynamic and continuously changing? 

7.7 Does the curriculum examine the experiences of 
ethnic group people instead of focusing exclu- 
sively on the "heroes"? 

8.0 Does the curriculum help students identify and 
understand the ever-present conflict between 
ideals and realities in human societies? 

8.1 Does the curriculum help students identify and 
understand the value conflicts in problematic sit- 
uations? 

8.2 Does the curriculum examine differing views of 
ideals and realities among ethpic groups? 

9.0 Does the curriculum explore r.nd clarify ethnic al- 
ternatives and options within American society? 

9.1 Does the teacher create a classroom atmosphere 
reflecting an acceptance of an ^ respect lor eth- 
nic differences? 

9.2 Does the teacher create a clas:rooni atmosphere 
allowing realistic consideration of -v( alterna- 
tives and options? 
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GUIDELINES 


Hardly 
Strongly < > ^tall 





11. 



11.2 



10.0 Does the curriculum promote values, attitudes, 
and behaviors which support ethnic pluralism? 

10.1 Does the curriculum hulp students examine dif- 
ferences within and among ethnic groups? 

10.2 Does the curriculum loster attitudes supportive 
of cultural democracy and other democratic 
ideals and values? 

10.3 Does the curriculum reflect ethnic pluralism? 

10.4 Does the curriculum present ethnic pluralism as 
a vital societal force that encompasses both po- 
tential strength and potential conflict? 

I 11.0 Does tlie curriculum help students develop deci- 
sion-making abilities, social participation skills, 
and a sense of political efficacy needed for effec- 
tive citizenship? 
.1 Does the curriculum help students develop the 
ability to distinguish (acts from interpretations 
and opinions? 

Does the curriculum help students develop 
skills in finding and processing information? 

11.3 Does the curriculum help students develop 
sound knowledge, concepts, generalizations, 
and theories about issues related to ethnicity? 

11.4 Does the curriculum help students develop 
sound methods of thinking about ethnic issues? 
Does the curriculum help students develop 
skills in clarifying and justifying their values and 
relating them to their understanding of ethnici- 

11.6 Does the curriculum Include opportunities to 
use knowledge, valuing, and thinking in deci- 
sion-making on ethnic matters? 

11.7 Does the curriculum provide opportunities for 
students to take action on social problems affect- 
ing ethnic groups? 

11.8 Does the curriculum help students develop a 
sense of efficacy? 

1 12.0 Does the curriculum help students develop skills 
necessary for effective interpersonal and Inter- 
ethnic group iRleractions? 

12.1 Does the curriculum help students understand 
ethnic reference points which influc ce commu- 
nication? 

12.2 Does the curriculum help students try out cross- 
ethnic experiences and reflect upon them? 
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13.0 Is the multiethnic curriculum comprehensive in 
scope and sequence, presenting holistic views of 
ethnic groups and an integral part of the total 
school curriculum? 

13.1 Does the curriculum introduce students to the 
experiences of persons of widely varying back- 
grounds in the study of each ethnic group? 

13.2 Does the curriculum discuss the successes and 
contributions of members of some group in 
terms of that group's values? 

13.3 Does the curriculum include the role of ethnici- 
ty in the local community as well as in the na- 
tionf 

?PvnnH°""-'- '° ""^"'^ groups extcnd 

hKys?'^"' °«asions, and 

13.5 Are materials written by and about ethnicgroups 
used in teaching fundamental skills? 

13.6 Does the curriculum provide for the devel- 
opment of progressively more complex con- 
cepts, abilities, and values? 

13.7 Is the study of ethnicity incorporated in instruc- 
tive? ""^^ ""^'"^ supplementary or 

I 14.0 Doc^s the curriculum include the continuous study 
of the cultures, historical experiences, social reali- 
ties and existential conditions of ethnic groups 
withavarit-ty of racial compositions? 

14.1 Does the curriculum include study of several 
ethnicgroups? 

14.2 Does the curriculum include studies of both 
wiiite.and nonwliite groups? 

14.3 Does the curriculum provide for continuity in 
he examination of aspects of experience af- 
fected by race? 

15.0 Are interdisciplin.irv and multiclisciplinary ap- 
pronches used in tiosigning and implementing tl e 
multiethnic curriculum? *' 

15.1 Are interdisciplinary and multidisciplinary per- 

SSis?u"s? ^"""'^ 

15.2 Are approaches used authentic and comprehen- 
sive explanations of I'thnic issues, events and 
problems? 
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Hardly 

Strongly < > at all 



16.0 Does the curriculum use comparative approaches 
in the study of ethnic groups and ethnicity? 

16.1 Does the curriculum focus on the similarities 
and differences among ethnic groups? 

16.2 Are matters examined from comparative per- 
spectives with fairness to all? 

17.0 Does the curriculum help students to view and in- 
terpret events, situations, and conflict from di- 
verse ethnic perspectives and points of view? 

17.1 Are the perspectives of different ethnic groups 
represented in the instructional program? 

17.2 Are students taught why different ethnic groups 
often perceive the same historical event or con- 
temporary situation differently? 

17.3 Are the perspc( ti/es of each ethnic group pre- 
• sented as valid way; to perceive the past and the 

present? 

18.0 Does the curriculum conceptualize and describe 
the development of '.he United States as a multi- 
directional society? 

18.1 Does the curriculum view the territorial and cul- 
tural growth of the United States as flowing from 
several directions? 

18.2 Does the curriculum includca parallel study of 
the various societies which developed in the 
geo-cultural United States? 

19.0 Does the school provide opportunities for stu- 
dents to participate in the aesthetic experiences 
of various ethnic groups? 

19.1 Are multiethnic literature and art used to pro- 
mote empathy for people of difterent ethnic 
groups? 

19.2 Are multiethnic literature and art used to pro- 
mote self-examination and self-understanding? 

19.3 Do students read and hear the poetry, short sto- 
ries, novels, folklore, plays, ei.says, and autobi- 
ographies of a variety of ethnic groups? 

19.4 Do students examine the music, art, archi- 
tecture, and dance of a variety of ethnic groups? 

19.5 Do students have available the artistic, musical, 
and literary expression of the local ethnic com- 
munities? 

19.6 Are opportunilic^s provided for students to de- 
velop their own artistic, literary, and musical ex- 
pression? 
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Hardly 
at all 









r 




20.0 Docs Uio school foster the view ot ethnic ^roup 
languages as legitimate communication systems? 

20.1 Are students taught about the nature ot lanuuaees 
and dialects? . ^ 

20.2 Is the student taught in his or her dominant lan- 
guage or dialect when needed? 

20.3 Does the curriculum explore the role ot lan- 
guages and dialects in sell-understanding and 
within and among ethnic groups? 

20.4 Arc the language policies and laws within the 
Untted States studied from political per- 
spectives? 

2K0 Docs the curriculum make maximum use ot local 
community resources? 

21.1 Are students caret ully involved in the contin- 
uous study ot the local community? 

21.2 Are members or .he local ethnic communities 
continually used astl^ .sroom resources? 

21 .3 Arc field trips to the various local ethnic commu- 
nities provided for students? 

22.0 Dt) the assessment procedures used with students 
reflect their ethnic cultures? 

22.1 Do teachers use a variety of assessment proce- 
dures which reflect the ethnic diversity of the 
students? 

22.2 Do teachers' day-to-day assessment techniques 
take into account the etfmic diversity of the stu- 
dents? 

23.0 Does the school conduct ongoing, systematic eval- 
uations of the goals, methods, and instructional 
materials used in teaching about ethnicity? 

23.1 Do assessment f)rocedures draw on many 
sourc es o( evidence from many sorts of people? 

23.2 Does the evaluation program examine school 
policies and procedures? 

23.3 Does the evaluation progr,-^ni examine the every- 
day (liniale of the s( h(j()l'^ 

23.4 D(jes the evaluation program examine the effec- 
tiveness of turricular programs, academic and 
non-ac ademic? 

•23.3 Are the results of evaluation used to improve the 
school program? 
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